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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. rate series of experiments to test the tenacity of|skinned over by a smooth covering of apparently 


wrought iron bars (for wrought iron he ascertained | sound iron.’ 
to be the proper material for a suspension bridge,)| “‘ It is a fearful addition to all these causes of in- 
and fully aware of the difference of quality which |security, that cast iron when it breaks gives not 
even in those days distinguished the product of|the slightest warning. No external crack, no ad- 
different districts, he finally bound his contractor|monitory sound, gave cause to doubt the soundness 
to use none but the best Shropshire iron. of the engine beam which caused the disaster at 
“The Menai bridge has been followed by similar|the Hartley pit ; and the large flaw in the casting 
works of equal and even greater magnitude in var-|which was discovered after the fracture, was not 
ious parts of the world ; and previously to its erec-|indicated by the smallest defect on the surface. 
s tion, the principle of suspension had much engaged | These objections apply to all cast iron, as such; 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three! the attention of our engineers.” but the inevitable risks are greatly multiplied if 
peg if one een - = cage Ohe, it “The experiments which — Fairbairn con-|the iron employed is of an inferior quality, or of a 
‘ay ON eee d a-half oe monw®, "| ducted, in order to ascertain the strength of the|character not suited to the purpose. The iron of 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. " i gt o , 7 
materials to be employed in the tubular bridges,|the Hartley engine beam was neither cheap nor 
led him to the discovery, which he tells us he had|bad, but it was composed of a mixture not well 
not anticipated, that wrought iron answers better| calculated to produce a tough quality of iron. 
than cast iron for many of the purposes to which} “ Inthe first instance, cast-iron exclusively was 
cast iron exclusively had hitherto been applied.| applied to the construction of fire-proof buildings. 
The reader is doubtless aware that pig iron is the|In the year 1801 the first cotton mill of this des- 
raw material of both wrought and cast iron; but,|cription was erected by Messrs. Lee and Phillips, 
while the former is brought to its perfection by re-| of Manchester, with cast-iron beams and cast-iron 
peated working, the latter is produced by merely| pillars. It was constructed with great skill, and 
once more making the metal fluid in the ‘ cupola|for many years remained the model of all similar 
furnace,’ and then pouring it into a mould of the|works. But since then the subject has been more 
form required. Hence, as the process of manufac-|carefully investigated. The account which Fair- 
turing is so much less laborious, cast iron is pro-|bairn gives of the experiments, chiefly conducted 
portionably cheaper than wrought ; but it must not/by himself and — Hodgkinson at his works, by 
be supposed that these two forms of iron resemble| which he has established the theory, and improved 
each other in kind, and differ only in degree. For|the practice, of cast-iron architecture, is highly in- 
all practical purposes they are distinct metals :—| teresting, and very valuable to those who still con- 
“*Cast iron differs from wrought,’ says Fair-|tinue to prefer that material; but he in some de- 
bairn, ‘in its physical as well as its mechanical|gree supersedes his own work by proving (quite, 
qualities. Itis a hard, rigid, crystalline, unmallea-| we own, to our conviction,) that not only strength, 
ble substance. It possesses great powers of resist-|lightness, and roominess, but even economy, will 
ance to compression, but comparatively small re-|be consulted by substituting wrought for cast iron. 
sistance to that of extension, and from its low de-|The difference in the weight compensates for the 
gree of ductility it undergoes but little elongation| difference in the cost. A wrought-iron beam of 
when acted on by a tensile force. On the con-|18 ewt., Fairbairn sets down as equivalent to a 
trary, wrought iron is a flexible, malleable, ductile | cast-iron beam of 40 cwt. Moreover in many 
substance, which presents great resistance to a force| ways the expenses of construction are diminished 
of extension, but asomewhat less resistance to a force| by the use of wrought iron; and more especially 
of compression ; from its high degree of ductility it|the supporting columns may be retrenched with not 
undergoes a considerable elongation when acted |less advantage of convenience than economy. 
upon a tensile force. And for a long time it) Fairbairn justly remarks that the construction of 
was assumed that when applied to resist compres-| buildings of this kind must not be attempted with- 
sion, it would crumple like leather.’ out a considerable amount of scientific and practi- 
“Fairbairn gives a most interesting account of|cal knowledge. He mentions a mill at Oldham 
the experiments by which he disposed of the|which fell down in the year 1844, and seems to 
‘crumpled leather’ theory. On the other hand, he|attribute the disaster to some defect in the con- 
gives excellent reasons why cast iron cannot be/struction; but the date leads us to suspect there 
depended on. The unequal contraction of the me-|may also have been some fault in the iron. Long 
tal which takes place when it is exposed to great|previously to the year 1844, cheap iron was com- 
variations of the temperature, causes it to snap.|mon in the market, and the effect of cheapness 
was not. In many parts of the world it might be| Moreover, the nature of the materials is treacher- | upon quality was imperfectly understood by con- 
seen exemplified in hanging bridges of rude con-| ous: * all crystalline bodies are of a more brittle|sumers. Would it were duly appreciated even 
struction and perishable materials, but it could not/and uncertain character than those which are of a/ now! 
be applied to works of importance till the increased | fibrous structure.” Flaws and imperfections are of} The late destruction of the iron fire-proof ware- 
supply of iron afforded a material of the requisite frequent occurrence in the casting, which cannot be| houses on the Thames has somewhat discredited 
strength and durability. And the difficulties of! discovered by the minutest inspection of the sur-| this application of iron ; but we think unreasonably. 
applying the principle of suspension to a structure | face. It is plain that if highly inflammable goods are 
80 vast, and to a material so ponderous, were such| « ‘Repeated instances have occured wherein cast-|stored in an absolutely iucombustible warehouse, 
48 to entitle the man who overcame them to all ings presenting every appearance of perfection have|in which there is an unimpeded communication be- 
the credit of invention. Telford felt the greatest|been found to contain the elements of destruction, |tween the parts, and a free circulation of air, they 
anxiety as to the result, and spared no pains to|either in concealed air bubbles, or in the infusion| will be much in the condition of fuel arranged for 
tnsure success. He. made, we are told, an elabo-|of scoriw, which had been run into the moulds and /| lighting in the grate. Fairbairn gives many valua- 
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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
Iron, its Uses and Manufacture. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

“ The largest cast-iron bridge is that of South- 
wark, built by Rennie in 1815-19, the principal 
arch of which bas a span of 140 feet; but since 
their firet invention, bridges of this material have 
multiplied so fast, that the enumeration of them 
would be tedious, and the skilfulness of their con- 
struction has ceased to excite wonder. Nor is it 
only where great spaces were to be traversed, that 
cast-iron was employed ; it has frequently formed 
the material of bridges of ordinary construction. 
But never, perhaps, was a greater compliment paid 
toiron than when it was selected to form the arches 
of the new bridge at Westminster, in immediate 
juxtaposition withthe House of Parliament. From 
a very early date, Telford used it largely for the 
aqueducts of his canals, as also for lock-gates and 
other purposes connected with inland navigation : 
and in two instances where it was found a lock 
had been constructed on a stratum of quicksand, 
he lined the whole interior of the basin with cast 
iron. 

“For many years no satisfactory plan could be 
proposed for bridging over the Menai Strait. Ren- 
nie had sent in a magnificent design for a cast-iron 
bridge, to the centre arch of which he gave a span 
of 450 feet, but the cost was enormous. Long af- 
terwards Telford sent in ‘ alternative’ plans for two 
cast-iron bridges, to be carried across at a lower 
level—but obstruction to navigation was appre- 
hended, and nothing was decided. At last when 
Telford published his design for a suspension bridge 
across the Mersey, the Commissioners of the Holy- 
head Road instructed him to prepare a plan for 
effecting the desired communication on this new 
principle. New, strictly speaking, the principle 
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ble directions for excluding the external air, and| Segond Annual Report of the Committee having 


dividing the various parts of the building; but charge of the Camden School for Colored Adults. during the vacation of the school, and to be care- 
sooner or later the skill of the architect is neutral- 


ae ei . |ful to give their children an opportunity for learn- 
ized by the carelessness of the warehouseman. On Jo the Association of Friends for the Free In- 


t : ing, after which they separated with much good 
some unlucky day the requisite combination of |57“1” of Adult Colored Fersons—The Vou feeling, many coming up to shake hands with the 


untoward incidents takes place, and a conflagra- | ™ittee who have had a an og *°S-/ managers and teachers. The following are a few 
tion which ‘no exertions can extinguish ensues. In|*!0s of the school in Sout h = “i - &+y Te-| of the letters which were also read on the same 
such a case, no doubt, the iron-built warebouse|P°", that in accordance wit ° b ee occasion; the spelling and punctuation have been 
. will be destroyed, and as in the great fire at Liver-|POWer given them by Seer of the ieee in some instances corrected. 
pool, in 1844, the gutters will run molten iron— dated Tenth mo. 11th, 1861, to open the above 
whereas a series of fire-brick vaults would remain|™eutioned school should they be able to procure 
in the state of a kiln when the contents are with-|SUflicient funds for the purpose, they came to the 
drawn. But the enormous expense of such a con- conclusion at their meeting in the Eleventh month, 


They were encouraged to keep up their efforts 


“ Kaignsville, Newtown township, N. J., 
Second month 27th, 1862. 
“ To the Committee: 


struction is hardly repaid by the preservation of to do so, having received information to warrant 


the mere shell of the building. The wisest course 
is to store away all inflammable goods, and espe- 
cially those which are liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion, in separate warehouses, or in vaults which 
realize Fairbairn’s conditions of safety—exclusion 
of the external air and non-communication ; and 
here fire-bricks should be the material. But most 
inflammable substances are far less easily ignited 
when compressed in bales or stowed away in casks ; 
and they are safe if the building in which they are 
deposited is secured from the danger of combustion 
to which buildings of ordinary construction are ex- 
posed. Loose paper is highly inflammable, but the 
closely packed treasures of the British Museum are 
perfectly safe in the new Library—the most commo- 
dious and the most beautiful of fire-proof magazines. 
(To be continued.) 

The great business of life, with the necessity 
of regeneration —Now, 0 man! what is the great 
business of thy life in this world, but to regain thy 

lace in the paradise of God; to secure an ever. 
fasting establishment in that inheritance which is 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away? 
To accomplish this, thou must be stripped of all 
that which unfits thee for an entrance. Whatever 
has been the cause of exclusion must be removed. 
Whatever can have no place nor habitation there, 
must be separated from thee, or thou canst not be 
admitted. That which lets will let till it be taken out 
of the way. Whatever thou hast in thee or about 
thee, that thou art attached to, in consequence of 
the fall; all separate self and the carnal mind, thou 
must resign, or thou canst never know a restora- 
tion, The gospel-axe, the power of the Spirit of 
God, must be laid to the root of the tree of cor- 
ruption in thee, that it may be extirpated, and the 
vine of life implanted in its room; that in the 
heart, where the sinful nature hath spread its poi- 
sonous produce, the engrafted word, which is able 
to regenerate and save the soul, may flourish, and 
bring forth its heavenly fruits; from whence arise 
happiness to the creature, and praise to the eternal 
author of all virtue and felicity.—Joseph Phipps. 


Human abilities in the affairs of the Church. 
—lIt is of the utmost consequence, that the mem- 
bers, who constitute the Church of Christ, be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the true spring of action 
therein, lest any one should presumptuously im- 
agine, that seeing church government carries much 
the appearance of outward economy and civil pro- 
ceedings, human abilities natural or acquired, are 
sufficient to manage it. If any fall into such a 
dangerous error, it must be for want of duly con- 
sidering the nature of the work to be engaged in ; 
it being no other than what appertains to the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ, and the promotion 
thereof on earth: which kingdom man by nature 
cannot see or understand. It is written, the world 
by wisdom knew not God, and they cannot know 
his kingdom, nor how to act properly therein under 


them in believing that the means of defraying the 
expenses. would be forthcoming before the usual 
time of ending the session. 

Four teachers were engaged at the outset, but 
the number of female scholars preponderating, an 
additional female teacher was soon added. The 
attendance of scholars on the first evening was 26, 
and the whole number entered up to the close of 
the session was 121. The weather during much 
of the time, as will be remembered, was very in- 
clement, rendering the walking unpleasant, particu- 
larly to a class who are often unprovided with good 
shoes; and in addition; many live at a considera- 
ble distance from the school-house; the small-pox 
also prevailed to perhaps more than usual extent 
among the colored residents of Camden, and one 
of the most industrious female scholars fell a vic- 
tim to it after a short illness, while others were 
kept away temporarily, nursing their relations. 
All the above causes operated to diminish the ave- 
rage for the session, which was about 34; for the 
previous session it was near 40. While this would 
indicate that the benefits of the Association had 
not been extended to quite as great a number as 
during the winter of 1860 and 1861, an agreeable 
offset is found in the fact that a number were very 
faithful in their attendance, and made the best use 
of the time and opportunities afforded. Several 
cases might be cited of individuals who progressed 
from a bare knowledge of the alphabet, to the 
ability to read the Scriptures with some ease, and 
who thankfully acknowledge the exertions of the 
Association as affording them the only chance they 
had bad for this kind of self-improvement since 
their childhood, or during their whole lifetime. 
The committee may state that these instances have 
been so encouraging, as amply to repay them for 
any personal inconvenience they may have under- 
gone, and they trust that it will afford satisfaction 
also to those who have contributed their means to 
this institution. 

The exercises of the school have consisted mainly 
of spelling, reading and writing, the rudiments of 
arithmetic, in which some have advanced as far as 
the reduction of compound numbers, with the use 
of the tables frequently, in which the whole school 
joined, and occasional instruction on the maps of 
the United States. The committee in their semi- 
weekly visits have also given familiar lectures upon 
such subjects as the human eye, Liberia, the United 
States, &c., which are thought to be of advantage 
in breaking the monotony of the usual routine and 
affording some new subjects for thought. 

The school was closed on Fifth-day evening, 
Second month 27th, when about 70 scholars were 
present, and some members of the committee and 
other friends; some of the men in taking leave of 
the teachers and committee, spoke with gratitude 
of the exertion which bad been made on their be- 
half, and expressed their desire for the continuance 
of the school another year, when they thought the 


“ Esteemed Friends; this is to inform you how 
very much I am obliged for the opportunity of 
coming to this school and learning to read and 
write, and cipher a little in the first of the arith- 
metic. When I first came to school here, last 
winter, I knew very little more than my letters. 
I hope my friends will still continue the school, as 
they are doing so much good for us poor folks that 
cannot [get] an education in any other way; and 
I intend to improve it well if possible. But I 
know not how to thank the committee and teach- 
ers enough. No more, but respectfully [your] 
scholar, 

To his friends. 
(signed) Cuas. T. GARDENER.” 


“ To the Committee : 


“Esteemed Friends;—I take this way to let 
you know how glad I am for having the opportu- 
nity of coming to this school, learning to read and 
write a little, and also to cypher some. When I 
first came to this school I did not know anything 
much but my letters. I hope my friends will con- 
tinue the school, and then I can learn more, and 
make a better use of what I have learnt; if not, 
I shall have to remain in ignorance. 

Your friend, 
(signed) Joun Mappen.” 


“Camden, Feb, the 27th, 1862. 

“ Teachers, 

““T am very happy to have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you with a few lines, and expressing my 
thanks towards the teachers, for the interest they 
have taken in trying to improve me in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic and writing, which I knew 
very imperfectly before I attended very regularly 
last winter. I did really improve a great deal 
more than I expected. I was very much pleased 
with my teachers, and likewise the committee. I 
think they have abundance of patience to come 
over through all the storms for our benefit; we 
ought to appreciate it more than we do, by attend- 
ing more regularly. I was not able to attend this 
winter on account of sickness, but I would have 
liked to, very much. I both thank the teachers 
and committee. I hereby close, expressing my 
warmest thanks to them. 

Yours respectfully, 
(signed) Margaret Kincape.” 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Wa. Evans, Jr., Secretary. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM FOULKE. 

William Foulke was a grandson of Edward 
Foulke, one of the first settlers of Gwynedd, and 
was born there in the year 1708. His parents 


ape Head, whom they know not.—John|attendance might probably be greater than during] were religious and consistent members of the re- 


the present session. 


ligious Society of Friends, and he was educated’ 
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“in those religious principles of the Truth of which enabled to set to those around her, made her very 
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my heart, for it was his own work, was pleased 
they had been convineed and were living examples |useful and caused her to be much beloved. Her/graciously to shower down of the heavenly rain, 
of. The guarded education he seeadved from his father, who was gathered to receive the reward of |by which my soul was: greatly comforted and re- 
pious parents, and more especially the tendering faithful dedication to his Blessed Saviour, when she|freshed. In a true sight and sense of my own 
visitations of Divine Grace, to which, through|was about seventeen years of age, in remem-|nothingness and inability to do anything acceptable 
mercy, he gave heed from his early youth, caused |brance of her filial love and kindness, outstripping |in the sight of God, without his help, my spirit was 
his conduct and conversation to beexemplary. As /filial duty, her affectionate conduct in the family, | greatly humbled before him, and a resignation was 
he gave diligent heed to the instructions of the her exemplary walk in the world, declared before | wrought in my will to be given up in all things to 
Holy Spirit, he grew in the knowledge of Divine |his close “ that she had never disobeyed him, and | Him, who had enabled my soul to praise him upon 
things, and became qualified for usefulness in the |that she was his comfort.” the banks of deliverance, from great and sore troubles 
church; he was also instructed thereby to walk in| In an account left by her, enumerating the bless-|and conflicts. ‘These were unknown to any in that 
faithfulness amongst men, filling up the social and |ings conferred upon her in early life, she mentions |day,—for the Lord was my refuge and sure hiding- 
domestic duties with loving and scrupulous fidelity. |the advantages derived from her religious parents, |place, and under the shadow of his wing was I 
In the year 1734, he was married to Hannah|and the sober, religious education she had received. | kept. In the sweet enjoyment of Divine love, light, 
Jones, at Gwynedd, to whom he proved a faithful /She however estimated far above all outward bless-|and hope, I was at times made to say, surely noth- 
end loving husband. From the testimony of his ings, the visitations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit to her|ing shall ever be able to make a separation from 
friends, it appears that his character as a husband, |soul,—whereby she was made sensible of the|the love of God im Christ Jesus. 
& father, a master, a neighbour, his hospitality and |touches of bis love. These merciful visitations pernh 
charity to the , much endeared him to his/she testifies were granted her in infancy, and , } From “The Leisure Hour.” 
family, his friends, and his neighbours. He was a/through every period of her extended life. Through Bashikoway Ants. 
man of integrity, and a lover of peace, which he en-| submission to these it was, that she witnessed pre-| [py tho forests of Equatorial Africa are found 
deavoured to promote in all around him. He was|servation in a good degree, from the follies, the! yast numbers of ants, some of whose tribes are 86 
blessed with a happy talent for composing differ-| vanities, the corruptions of the world. In these |terrible to man aud even to the beasts of the wood, 
ences, and through the Lord’s assisting grace, for|too, she found comfort and support, amid all the | from their venomous bites, their fierce temper and 
reclaiming offenders. In these useful services he|trials, the troubles, the difficulties of life. Al- voracity, that their path is freely abandoned to 
was much employed by his dear Lord and Saviour, | though regarded as a very religiously minded young them, and they may well be called lords of the 
the Prince of Peace, who laid down his own life|woman, one greatly desiring the temporal and | forest. There are many different species of ants 
for the salvation of sinners. spiritual welfare of others, and seekiug for herself| found in these regions, all differing widely in their 
He was an overseer and elder of Gwynedd |an inheritance incorruptible, rather than the plea- | choice of food, the quality of their venom, the mau- 
meeting, and was faithful in the arduous services|sures and treasures of this world, yet she found the | ner of their attack, or the time of their operation. 
which thereby devolved upon him. For a few| necessity of seeking after and labouring after a state| {he most remarkable and most dreaded of all is, 
months before the close of his life his health was|of greater attainment. the Bashikouay. “This ant,” says Du Chaillu 
declining, and through the painful period of his} One of her sisters, to whom she was tenderly at-|in his “ African Travels,” “ also called mchounow 
lingering disease, he manifested great resignation,|tached, whom she says “I entirely loved,” having by the Mpongwe, is very abundant in the whole 
and looked forward to the approaching termina-|deceased, she was led in her sorrow to ponder more region I have travelled over in Africa, and is the 


tion of his earthly life with calmness. The day|deeply than ever on the uncertainty, and the un-|most voracious creature I ever met. It is the 


before his death, a friend remarked to him, what a|satisfactoriness of all temporal blessings. During|dread of all living animals, from the leopard to 
comfortable reflection it must be as he was draw-|this season of affliction, she found her desire after |the smallest insect. 
ing near to the close of life, that he had filled up|heavenly things quickened, and she says; “strong| “J do not think that they build a nest or home 
the station allotted him, in a good degree of faith-|cries were raised in my soul that I might be brought | of any kind. At any rate, they carry nothing 
fulness. On this, he meekly replied, “I have no|to a nearer acquaintance, and a more constant|away, but eat all their prey on the spot. It is 
sight when my change may be,—I endeavour to|abiding with Him, who is the beloved of souls;|their habit to march through the forests in a long 
be resigned,—I have not anything to boast of,—I|He who by the secret touches of Divine goodness}regular line—a line about two inches broad and 
have not anything to expect from any works I have|had raised such a hunger and thirst after right-|often several miles in length. All along this line 
done. lt was but little,—but I have experienced | eousness, that ny soul could not be satisfied short| are larger ants which act as officers, stand outside 
that the Lord, in whom [ trust, is merciful, having|of it. After it had pleased God to incline my/|the ranks, and keep this singular army in order. 
redeemed my soul from destruction. I much desire|mind to seek after a more full enjoyment of that) [f they come to a place where there sre no trees 
to be within the pale of happiness,—somewhere |inward life and virtue which is communicated, and|to shelter them from the sun, whose heat they can- 
within the door, where I may find a quiet habita-|conveyed to the soul through the illumination of|not bear, they immediately make underground 
tion.” He remained sensible to the last, saying|the Holy Spirit, I was visited with sickness, in which | tunnels, through which the whole army passes in 
just before his close, “ the pains of death are hard|I had so near a prospect of eternity, that I seemed |eolumns to the forest beyond. These tunnels are 
to bear.” His decease took place Eighth month |just entering into it. Ob! then, the emptiness and |four or five feet underground, and are used only 
30th, 1775, being in the 67th year of his age. vanity of all the world, its pleasures and friend-|in the beat of the day or during a storm. 
ships, appeared in a clear and strong light; noth-| “When they grow hungry, the long file spreads 
ing but the hope of an entrance into the kingdom |itsclf through the forest in a front line, and attacks 
of leaven seemed of any value,—and that bope|and devours all it overtakes with a fury which is 
the Lord was pleased at that time in some degree |quite irresistible. The elephant and gorilla fly 
to afford me. Yet I thought I saw [in myself] @)before this attack. The black men run for their 
reat deficiency, and was made to desire of the|livyes. Every animal that lives in their line of 
Lord that if it was his will to restore me, he would|march is chased. They seem to understand and 
enable me to live more closely to his teachings, and |act upon the tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate, 
to follow him more fully than I had hitherto done.” | with great speed, their heaviest forces upon the 
After this, a state of great exercise and trial|point of attack. In an incredible short space of 
came upon her,—afiliction of mind, with pain of|time the mouse, or dog, or leopard, or deer, is 
body,—temptations and buffetings of Satan, whilst |overwhelmed, killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton 
tures, and was by the precepts of her parents, and| spiritual comfort avd refreshment were apparently |only remains. 
their pious examples, shown the advantage and ne-|withbeld. Yet the Lord secretly sustained her,} “ They seem to travel night and day. Many a 
cessity of waiting upon the Lord for a renewal of ‘and she felt the assurance in and through all, that/time have I been awakened out of a sleep, and 
spiritual strength. The outward instruction she/|the trials she was passing through were to prepare | obliged to rush from the hut and into the water to 
received, was confirmed by the teachings of the|her for his service. Under this assurance, she was|save my life, and after all suffered intolerable agony 
Holy Spirit, by submission to the inward guidance prepared at that Bethel to enter into this solemn| from the bites of the advance-guard, who had got 
whereof, she beeame in a good degree, even in early engagement of soul: “If thou, O Lord, will be|into my clothes. When they enter a house, they 
ife, very circumspect in her walk amongst her|with me, in the way that I go, and give me bread |clear it of all living things. Cockroaches are de- 
schoolmates and in her father’s family. She was\to eat, and raiment to put on, in a spiritual sense,|youred in an instant. Rats and mice spring round 
of & very benevolent dis osition, and her great | and bring me to my heavenly Father’s house in|the room in vain. An overwhelming force of ants 
kindness to others, joined to the good example, , thou shalt be my God and | will serve thee.” |kills a strong rat in less than & minute, in spite of 
Which through the Lord’s assisting grace, she was|She says, “the Lord, who knows the tenderness of|the most frantic struggles, and in less than ano- 

































































SARAH MORRIS, 


Sarah Morris, a daughter of Anthony and 
Elizabeth Morris was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, inthe year 1704. Her parents were valuable 
members of the religious Society of Friends, and 
her father a much esteemed minister of the gos- 
pel of Christ. She was favoured with a careful 
religiously guarded education—was brought up in 
the plainness and simplicity of the Truth, in a dili- 
gent attendance of religious meetings, and was 
in early life made acquainted with the Holy Scrip- 
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ther minute its bones are stripped. Every living 
thing in the house is devoured. They will not 
touch vegetable matter. Thus they are in re- 
ality very useful (as well as dangerous) to the 
negroes, who have their huts cleaned of all the 
abounding vermin, such as immense cockroaches 
and centipedes, at least several times a year. 
“When on their march, the insect-world flies 
before them, and I have often had the approach 
of a basbikouay army heralded to me by this 


A Testimony of Lgdia England,\night and day. When finished, “a wall, 
1783.—Towards the close of her life she was tried| twenty miles in circumference, surrounded it, 
with great affliction of body, by illness; and to, Within this circlescarcely any visitors were allowed 
all human apprehension, the lamp of life, as her-| to pass. In sullen grandeur the owner dwelt alone, 
self expressed it, was just extinguished. At this shunning converse with the world around. Majesty 
time she dictated to a friend some things which en- itself was desirous of visiting this wonderful domain, 
gaged the attention of her mind; among which) but was refused admittance. Its interior 
were the following advice and observations : was fitted with all the splendor which art and 

“ Let ministers be careful not to judge too higbly| wealth could create. Gold and silver cups and 
of any of their services: for it is only when the vases were so numerous that they dazzled the eye; 


means. Wherever they go they make a clean|breath of the Lord blows through the trumpet, that| and, looking round at the cabinets and candelabra 
sweep, even ascending to the tops of the highest|life and harmony are known, and the great truth|and ornaments which decorated the apartments, 


trees in pursuit of their prey. Their manner of|is evinced, that it is only his own works that praise 
attack is an impetuous ap. Instantly the strong|him, or benefit the churches: nothing that man 
pincers are fastened, and they only let go when|can do. In most places, the elders want to stand 
the piece gives way. At such times this little ani-|deeper in Jordan. A more unreserved, total sac- 
mal seems animated by akind of fury which causes|rifice of the world must be made, and even the 
it to disregard entirely its own safety, and to seek | accursed thing cast out of some of their tents, be- 
only the conquest of its prey. The bite is very|fore they can stand as valiants for the Lord’s cause 
painful. upon earth. Every shekel of pure gold in the 

“ The negroes relate that criminals were in for-|sanctuary ever had, and still must have, the sig- 
mer times exposed in the path of the bashikouay|nature of ho/iness upon it: for what is of man is 
ants, as the most cruel manner of putting them to|but man: the Lord bloweth upon it, and lo, it is 
death. nothing, however specious in the eyes of man. 

“ Two very remarkable practices of theirs remain| “I see clearly that when the ancient simplicity 
to be related. When, on their line of march, they|and purity are known again amongst us, then 
require to cross a narrow stream, they throw them- |zhe glory of the Lord will appear as in former 
selves across and form a tunnel—a living tunnel| years ; and his praise sound forth through all the 


was like standing in the treasury of an Eastern 
prince.” But a hundred thousand pounds a-year 
failed to support this magnificence, and the gates 
which “refused admittance to a monarch were 
thrust open by a sheriff's officer ;”’ and whilst its 
architect pined in unpitied solitude, the gorgeous 
structure was pulled dowm by its new owner. 
More frequently, however, it is the structure which 
stands, and it is the architect who becomes the 
ruin. Many of you have visited Versailles. As 


you stood upon its terraces, or surveyed its pictures 
furlong after furlong, or wandered among its en- 
chanted fountains, did it strike you, How fresh and 
splendid is Versailles! how insignificant is now its 
author! Or did you think of that gloomy day 


when, in one of its chambers, lay dying the mon- 


—connecting two trees or high bushes on opposite|churches. Therefore, under the fresh flowings of| arch who has identified Versailles with his royal 


sides of the little stream, whenever they can find | gospel love, I salute my beloved friends everywhere, 
such to facilitate the operation. This is done with|and bid them farewell in the Lord.” —Piety Pro- 


revelries, and near the silken couch a throng of 
courtiers lingered, not in tears,—not anxious to 


great speed, and is effected by a great number of 
ants, each of which clings with its fore claws to its 
next neighbour’s body or hind claws. ‘Thus they 
form a high safe tubular bridge, through which the 
whole vast regiment marches in regular order. If 
disturbed, or if the arch is broken by the violence 
of some animal, they instantly attack the offender 
with the greatest animosity. 

“The bashikouay have the sense of smell finely 
developed, as indeed have all the ants I know, and 
they are guided very much by it. They are larger 
than any ant we have in America, being at least 
half an inch long, and are armed with very power- 
ful fore legs and sharp jaws, with which they bite. 
They are red or dark-brown in colour. Their 
numbers are so great that one does not like to en- 
ter into calculations ; but I have seen one continu- 
ous line passing at a good speed a particular place 
for twelve hours. The reader may imagine for 
himself how many millions on millions there may 
have been contained here.” 


A tender exhortation for those in early life— 
How affectionately do I desire that those in early 
life, of every description, who are objects of my 
tender and earnest solicitude, may choose the Lord 
for their portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot 
of their inheritance; that by a strict attention to 
the Spirit of Christ, and obedience to the gradual 
unfoldings of divine counsel, they may become 
qualified to show forth his praise: then will the 
many gracious promises left upon sacred record for 
the instruction and encouragement of the humble 
and sincere christian, be verified in their joyful 
experience: the Lord their God will delight 
to bless them with the frequent incomes of his 
light and life: He will be unto them a rock of 
defence in every season of conflict, a gracious pre- 
server in the day of prosperity, and the everlast- 
ing source of effectual help and consolation, in 
times of adversity; so that “neither heights nor 


depths,” nor any of the varied dispensations of 


unerring Wisdom, “ will ever be able to separate 
them from the love of God, which is in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord,” —Ann Crowley. F. L., vol. 7th, 
p. 476. 


moted, vol. iii. 


The Mirage of Life. 


The most melancholy life is that of the professed 
merrymaker. You remember the answer of the 
wo-begone stranger, when the physician advised 
him to go and hear the great comedian of the day 
—* You should goand hear Matthews.” “ Alas! 
sir, | am Matthews!” Akin to which is the account 
of one who for many years manufactured mirth 
for the great metropolis, the writer of diverting 
stories, and the soul of every festive party which 
was able to secure his presence. But even when 
keeping all the company in a blaze of hilarity, his 
own heart was broken; and at one of these bois- 
terous scenes, glimpsing his own pale visage in the 
glass, he exclaimed, “ Ah! I see howitis. I look 
just as I aw—done up in mind, in body, and purse”’ 
—and went home to sicken and die. And who) 
can read this passage without recalling one who 
was, sixty years ago, the most dazzling speaker in 
our British Parliament, whose bow had as many 
strings as life has pleasures—the wit, the orator, 
the dramatist, the statesman, the boon companion 
and the confidant of princes? But when “ wine” 
had quenched the “ wisdom ; ” when riot had bloated 


detain bis spirit—not sedulous to soothe the last 
moments of mortal anguish ; but wearying till their 
old master would make an end of it and die, that 
they might rush away and congratulate his suc- 
cessor? And did you think that thus it is with 
every one who layeth up treasure for himself, and 
who is not rich towards God? Did you think of 
him who said to his soul, when he had built larger 
barns, “Soul, thou hast goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;” 
and to whom God said, “Thou fool, this night 
shall thy soul be required of thee; then whose 
shall these things be ?’—Dr. James Hamilton, 


Our Religious Society—With respect to our 
religious Society, I trust it may yet be said, “ Oh! 
Israel, who is like unto thee?” but my fears have 
been many, lest, through the subtlety of the ser- 
pent, we should more and more lose this distinction, 
and become mingled with the world in its spirit; 
and lest his various transformations should even 
prevail witn many, unto the removing them from 
their places, like the dragon with his tail drawing 
down the stars from heaven; for we have become 
so wise, and so liberal, that, even with divers of 
those first in rank amongst us, many things, once 
the countenance, and debt had dispersed the friends| deemed highly inconsistent with our holy profes- 
of the man of pleasure; when in splendid rows his| sion, are yielded to with impunity. It seems to a 
books stood on the shelves of the brokers, and the! few, that some inexperienced minds are in danger 
very portrait of his wife had disappeared—on aj of going out to meet that, and of settling down in 
wretched pallet, trembling for fear of a prison, the| that which the true spirit of the gospel leads from; 
gloomy, forsaken worldling closed his eyes on a| and so a scattering day, even in this respect, 
scene which he was loth to quit, but which showed) pears to threaten, and in many ways are we likely 
no wish to detain him—leaving “ no profit under) to be spoiled —Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 1821. 
the sun,” and without any prospect beyond it. 

Nor can we promise a satisfaction more solid to} Big Words and Small Ideas.—Big words are 
the godless virtuoso. Every other year the public| great favourites with people of small ideas and weak 
is startled with some grand explosion. A great|conceptions. They are often employed by men of 
tower of Babel comes toppling down. Then come! mind, when they wish to use language that may 
ithe excavators—the collectors who carry off the} best conceal their thoughts. With few exceptions, 
curiosities to decorate other toy-shop:, and the| however, illiterate and half educated persons use 
builders who buy the bricks, in order to construct| more “ big words,” than people of thorough educa- 
new Babels elsewhere. tion. 

Not long ago a wealthy compatriot erected such| It is a very common, but very egregious, mis- 
a palace for his pride, and reared it with such|take to suppose that long words are more gen 
impatience, that the workmen plied their labours|than short ones—just as the same sort of people 
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jmagine high colours and flashy figures improve! capacities, diligent, truthful, and not lightly given|I am, I believe in good drinks for my stock. I 
the style of dress. They are the kind of folks|to change, the hearts of those whom she served|wou’t compel them to wade a half mile through 
who don’t begin, but always “commence.” They| might safely trust to her. The integrity and punctu-|mud and snow to a stream of water, but I have 
don’t live, but “ reside.” They don’t go to bed,| ality which were essentials in the training of the|got up a penstock in a clean corner of the yard, 
but mysteriously “retire.” They don’t eat and/olden time were inherent in her character, and| which pours into a large tub, and the overflow goes 
drink, but “ partake of refreshments.” They are|from their habitual practice no temptation caused |into a long trough, so that quite a number of cat- 
never sick, but “extremely indisposed.” And in-|her to swerve. She had a deep respect for know-|tle can drink at once. My cattle are salted once 
stead of dying, at last, they “decease.” ledge, and employed her intervals of leisure in the}a week regularly, the year round. Some people 

The strength of the English language is in the} perusal of useful books. Whatever she undertook|keep it betore them all the time ; and some cattle 
short words—chiefly monosyllables of Saxon deri-| was well and thoroughly done, and the interests|never see it. But this in the general. Besides 
yation—and people who are in earnest seldom use| of those under whose roof she dwelt were her own. |this, I go out of my way often to please my friends 
any other. Love, hate, anger, grief, joy, express| Great kindness of heart had she for the sick and|at the barns. In the summer, | seldom go into 
themselves in short words and direct sentences ;| sorrowful, and spared no pains either in nights of|the pasture without taking along an ear or two of 
while cunning, falsehood and affectation, delight in| watching or other offices of aid, to relieve them ac-|corn, or a handful of oats to give to the first horse 
what Horace calls verba sesquipdalia—words aj cording to her ability. She had a sense of pro-jor cowl meet; and I am sure to meet some crea- 
“foot and a half long.” priety and a wisdom of speech, for she was not/ture in double quick. They flock around me as 
given to much talking, which won the respect of all|soon as I come into their domain. And when I 
who knew her.” go out to the barn to harness a horse, or to yoke 





































































* * * “Tt is further to be noted, that the 
most divine fruits of christianity, like those of the 







fr 1 —_—->—_. Selectea, |UP the cattle, I take into the stall a sweet apple, 
private christian, blossom in secret. As nature 1s THREE REQUISITES OFA TEACHER, LOVE, HOPE, or something else that will please the poor crea- 
noisy only when she rends asunder, but is silent PATIENCE. tures. I speak pleasantly to them, and caress and 


when she brings forth ; so it is the abuse of divine 

wer, which is more narrated in history; while none 
ene its blessed influences, except only the sufferer 
who is refreshed, and the angel who numbers his 
dried tears. And who is there that has ever sat 
by, as a curious spectator, at that exhibition which 
of all others is the greatest in the kingdom of God, 
where the heart falls into rebellion against itself, 
and flaming lust, and smouldering rancour, amid 
infinite contests, are extinguished by the tears of 
an humility which lies low before God! There 
first, yea there, where not even the eye of the 
christian brother may cast a glance, is the excel- 
lency and glory of Him who is born of the Spirit. 
There smokes an incense more precious to the 
Lord, than all the aloe of the most fragrant 
good works; since nothing is greater before God 
than the proud human heart bumbling itself and 
divesting itself of its hidden selfishness, before his 
flaming eye.”—Tholuck's “ Nature and Moral 
Influence of Heathenism.” 






O’er wayward childhood would’st thou bold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it,—so 

Do these upbear the little world below 

Of Education,—Patience, Love, and Hope. 

Methinks, I see them grouped in seemly show, 

The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 


fondle them. Be sure I do. In this way they 
become gentle and kind, and are plainly much at- 
tached to me. None but a fool or a hard-hearted 
wan will doubt that they are made happy by such 
treatment. Now, when I deal so with my horses 
and oxen, they will do for me whatever service I 
ask. When they are at work, I give them to un- 
derstand that they must mind, and they always 
do. But I never overwork them. I have lived 
long enough to know what a fair load is, and [ 
never mean to tax them beyond their strength, 
nor work them for too long atime. In this way, 
they learn to confide in me; they never revolt, but 
work cheerfully.” 


——__—_~+»—___—_ 















Oh part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive ; 
And, bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies :— 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
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HONESTY. 


There is a sad want of honesty in the world. 
Many men, who would scorn to do any thing which 
the community in which they live would call dis- 
honest, do yet many things which, if their own 
consciences were truly sensitive, they would feel to 
be so. There have been professedly honourable 
men, who, when their own notes bad fallen in the 
estimation of the business community, and were 
selling at a large discount, have employed others 
to purchase them at their depreciation, and have 
thus taken from their creditors 25 and 50, nay, 
some even 75 per cent. of theirjust dues. During the 
Revolutionary war, when continental money was 
worth little, although still ‘a legal tender, many 
individuals paid off debts with funds which, in real 
value, were worth sometimes not more than one 
fourth of the sum for which the creditor was 
obliged to receive them. Many honest-hearted 
Friends were made victims of such fraud—but we 
have no record of one honourable religious person 
who took advantage of the peculiar state of the 
currency, to pay off his or her just debts, with de- 
preciated notes. Indeed, no person of upright 
principles could stoop to such dishonest practices. 

Whilst masing on the pleasant anecdote related 
below, the above train of though arose in my mind, 
as showing that every one in the world did not act 
on the principles that governed the honest hearted 
little boy. ‘The editor of the American Agricul- 
turist narrates the circumstance in these words : 

“ A man was carrying some peaches past the 
Agriculturist office. They were contained in bas- 
kets, covered with cloth, and slung over his shoul- 
der, making a pretty heavy load. By some means 





Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way, 
Then, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both suppoxing, does the work of both. 


S. P. Coleridge. 
Se 


Cattle Comforts.—A writer in the American 
Agriculturist says:—“I hear and read a great 
deal about having good horses, fat cattle, and the 
like ; also, a ot eal about feeding them on this 
expression of kindness. This alleviated, on their|or that, but 1 don’t hear much about trying to 
part, any sense of hardship, and made their exer-| make our stock comfortable and positively happy. 
tions a pleasure. I greatly valued every evidence|I want my cattle and horses not only to live but 
of their attachment, and though the complexion|to enjoy life as they go along, just as their master 
of some of them had a darker shade, they were to|does. A really good-hearted man will take pains 
me as my own flesh and blood. Indeed, those of| to please and gratify his domestic animals; he will 
the latter description have seemed to me inclined|strive to attach them to his person, so that they 
to put more heart into their work, and therefore to! will know his voice and step, and always be glad 
call more forth in return. Twenty-five years was/to see him. Do you get my idea? Well, this is 
I served by such a one, to whom our interests were| the way I work it :—In cold weather, I see to it 
her own, who delighted to see our guests, exulted| that my cattle have wholesome food, and as much 
in our joys, and in our bereavements sympathized.|of it as they will eat up clean. I see to it that 
Difference of color was no barrier to friendship,| they have a variety, also—hay of various kinds, 
and since her death, the desire of being served from| oat-straw, corn-stalks, roots and grain, cooked and 
personal regard still remains with me, a search,| uncooked. Milch cows, fatting cattle and working 
perhaps an illusion. I should like to speak of an-|cattle, all thrive best and keep happy on a variety. 
other, whose face and form are among my earliest| Of course, [ don’t neglect giving them comforta- 
recollections. She was not of the African race,|ble quarters, whenever they need shelter. Come 
but a specimen of the honest New England cha-|out here, sir, and see my stalls and my sheds, 
racter, and a native of beautiful Norwich, my own|and my dry, well-littered yards, if you doubt. 
birthplace. She must have been in full prime| Experience shows me—and I know you teach 
when I first remember her and her attentions to|the same doctrine—that stock will eat about 
my childhood. An adept was she in the culinary|twice as much fodder, if they are kept out in the 
art, in neatness, the spirit of order, and the care| wind, and pinched with the cold. But, letting go\one of the covers became loosened, and quite a 
oyer every article that appertained to her dominion.|the dollars and cents, | want to see my family,|number of the tempting-looking peaches rolled 
Of the virtues that belonged to the sphere of unas-| rational and irrational, happy. Sol goin for good|down upon the sidewalk, and the man went on 
Muming industry she was a model. Possessedof good| quarters. In addition to this, temperance man as| without perceiving the loss. A poorly dressed 














Good Servants.—When so many housekeepers 
are complaining of incompetent and inefficient ser- 
vants in their homes, it is pleasant to meet with 
testimony like the following, of an opposite char- 
acter, from Lydia H. Sigourney: “ It has been 
my good fortune to have employed several who 
were faithful in their service, and reciprocated every 
































































































































little boy, about ten years old, who was walking a/it, being un 
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uainted with English. Suddenly 


ing the French and Indian wars, when the Pequs- 


little way behind, observed them, and immediately|she remembered the address of Lydia to Paul and| whets, Pennacooks, and Androscoggins wandered 


picked them up. We expected to see him put 
them in his pockets and run away; but we had 
mistaken his character. ‘ Here! here |’ he shouted 
to the man, who stopped, and the honest little fel- 
low restored him his property. He was rewarded 
with one of the finest of the peaches, and went on 
his way rejoicing—but that was not all. Just then 
he met two of his companions, and immediately 
divided his peach with them. Was not that a 
noble-hearted little fellow? We could but love him, 
ragged and dirty as he was. The part of the 
ach he had for his own portion was sweetened 
y kindness, by honesty, and generosity, and was 
more luscious than the most costly fruit could 
have been, if obtained dishonestly.” 

Yes, that was right thinking and right acting. 
That little boy, when he grows up, uniess spoiled 
in the training, or led astray by the temptations of 
the evil one in the conflicts of life, and the eager 
chase after money, will never be found paying his 
debts with bad money, or buying his own notes at 
discount, to defraud his creditors. This would be 
like eating other people’s peaches which did not be- 
long to him, but which ought to have been the 
comfort of some one else. Years ago I became 
acquainted with an action performed by one then 
of considerable repute in the circle in which he 
moved, which in a moment opened my eyes to 
perceive that the reputation he had for religion 
and honesty, had little solid foundation. ‘The 
individual had in his business taken a counterfeit 
note, which he directed to be sent in payment 
to a distance, saying to this import, that in that 

lace, a counterfeit Philadelphia note would pass 
tter than their own genuine currency. ‘This 
speech of his came to my knowledge and I have 
often remembered it. It was thoughtlessly made 
perhaps, yet it indicated such a looseness of princi- 
ple, that I felt little surprise when he in after 
time manifested other weaknesses in morality and 
made other departures from christian practice. 

Yet honesty still exists in all its genuine grace 
and loveliness in every thorough christian. Some 
may be covetous by nature and old habits, yet 
christianity will be just and must make generous 
all in whom it reigns. Many years ago, a native 
of Great Britain, a christian in principle and pro- 
fession, purchased on the continent of Europe, a 
horse of a German. The horse was delivered, but 
before the money was paid, the division of the army 
to which the German was attached, was suddenly 
removed from the place where the Englishman 
with the unpaid for horse was. All trace of his 
creditor being lost, the debtor returned to England 
and placed the money ander interest, that the 
former should have his own with usury when he 
could be found. After many years the debtor 
heard that his creditor was still living in Germany, 
and taking with him the money with the accumu- 
lation of interest, he went thither, sought him out, 
and paid his debt. An interesting circumstance 
is stated to have occurred on the journey. Whilst 
on the Rhine in a steam boat, he discovered that 
his trunk with his money, had been left behind, 
and he was amongst total strangers without funds 
and with a very small acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language. A religious women of rank, who 
with a daughter, was on the boat, and who had 
been secretly drawn towards the Englishman, in 
secret christian fellowship, learned his embarrassed 
condition from one of the passengers who could 
speak the English language. She approached the 
stranger as they were drawing near the place where 
she resided, with desires to do him a kindness, 


cowpanions, and taking her German testament in 
her hand she pointed to Acts xvi.15. He took 
out his own, and turning to the place, read “ If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the Lord come 
into my house and abide there.” He at once ac- 
cepted the offer, spent a pleasant week there, until 
his baggage being brought to him, he departed to 
pay his debt. Before going, however, he placed a 
sum of money in her hand, desiring her to employ 
it any way she might think would most promote 
the cause of the Lord in that place. She took it, 
established a protestant school with it and funds 
derived from other sources. It was a Roman 
Catholic town, yet the school has flourished and 
was recently in a healthy condition. 

Some men will take every advantage which un- 
suspecting innocence may put in their way, of mak- 
ing a good bargain for themselves. They would 
be as overreaching, if it were not for the opinion 
of the world around them, as the abbot we read 
of, who rented a piece of land near his Abbey. 
The owner did not wish to sell it, but after much 
persuasion, he was induced to rent, the abbot saying 
he only wished to farm it for one crop. The bar- 
gain completed, the abbot planted it with acorns, 
a crop three hundred years in the gathering. Now 
I doubt not but some business men would say why 
this was all right, the abbot kept to his bargain. 
True he kept to the truth in words, but not to the 
truth of the bargain, as he caused the owner of the 
land to understand it when it was made, it was 
therefore a lie in principle as well as theft in prac- 
tice. 






































A Jasper Cave.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, who is the Topographical Engineer 
of New Hampshire, states that one of the most 
wonderful geological discoveries ever made round 
the White Mountains, has just been brought to the 
notice of scientific men. ‘l'wo young men of Ber- 
lin Falls, in sliding down the cliffs of a rugged 
mountain two miles from that town, found the en- 
trance to an enormous cave, the existence of which 
was unknown before. William D. Sanborn, a 
noted guide in that region, made a thorough explo- 
ration of it, using candles to light his way. Find- 
ing in it a beautiful mineral of bright colour, he 
reported the fact, and the cave was visited by E. 
S. Brown, a mineralogist, who found the entire 
cave was made up of jasper, of magnificent colour 
and quality. The entrance is so small that a man 
can barely enter it on his hands and knees. 

About ten feet from the entrance it is nine feet 
high and fifteen wide, opening into a fine apart- 
ment sixty feet in length, formed of jasper of a 
delicate blue ash colour, striped with fire red, so 
exquisitely beautiful as to draw exclamations of 
-urprise aud admiration from the dullest student of 
nature. 

But the wonders of the cave do not lie in the fact 
that it is formed, but in the fact that the long dis- 
puted question is now settled where the Indians of 
New England got their jasper to make their arrow 
heads. It has never been known until now where 
this jasper of a blue colour, which they used, came 
from. ‘There can be no doubt that the Indians, 
hundreds of years since, commenced the work of 
chipping off pieces, and continued their work until 
a cavern sixty feet in extent was cut out of the 
rock, for the top and sides of the cave wall show 
it has been chipped in many thousand places. In 
many places the vein of jasper has been cut to its 
intersection with the granite, and there the work 
stopped. An Indian axe and tomahawk were found 


yet much embarrassed as to how she should effect|in the bottom of the cave, such as were used dur-|place, are in good condition. And those who up 


in this beautiful region, in which their savage im- 
plements are now found in abundance. rlin 
Falls is in Coos county, New Hampshire, within an 
half hour’s ride of Gorham. 





Perhaps Ican help Father.— Perhaps I can 
help father,” says little John, as he looks up into 
his mother’s face. He has seen her sad, anxious 
look, He has watched his father coming home 
from his daily toil with a care-worn brow, and 
casting a troubled glance towards the cradle where 
the twin babes are lying. He is sure that some- 
thing is wrong, and looking up with pleading ear- 
nestness as he stands by his mother’s knee, he begs 
to know the truth, for perhaps “he can help fa- 
ther.” 

John is too young to give his father much assis- 
tance. The strength and wisdom of a seven 
years’ old boy will not be able to combat vigor- 
ously with the world. But the mother’s pleased, 
tender look, as she returns his glance, shows that, 
young as he is, his affection, his sympathy, have 
already been of use. 

The youngest child may help his parents. Harry, 
Mary, when your father comes home tired from 
his daily work, your kiss of love or sympathy may 
be as refreshing to his spirit as the dew to the 
flowers. You may not be able to bring a day’s 
earnings in your hand, and add them to the family 
store; and yet your father’s heart will bless you 
for your help. You may lighten your mother's 
cares. You may hold Willie—the babe—in your 
arms, and still his fretful crying while your mother 
is getting ready the noon-day meal. You ma 
come gently to your mother’s side, as she is ti 
with the toil of the day, and may whisper in her 
ear, “ Mother, I love thee. Again, like the dew 
upon the flowers, shall your word or deed of kinds 
ness bring refreshment to your mother’s heart. 

“Honour thy father and thy mother,” is the 
commandment to which God has annexed his es- 
pecial promise. The child who is obedient and 
reverent in youth, shall have God’s blessing in his 
maturer years. ‘The child who is a grief to his 
parents’ heart, may yet live to know a child’s im 
gratitude to himself, and, more than all, shall 
bring down upon himself the displeasure of the 
Lord. 

Do what you can to help your earthly parents. 
They deserve from you all kindness and love. Do 
what you can to help on the work of your Hea- 
venly Parent. Begin in your early days to love his 
service.—Late Paper. 





For “The Friend.” 
Contrabands. 

Enquiries having been made by several Friends, 
interested in the contrabands who are assembled 
around Fortress Monroe and its vicinity, as to the 
position occupied by those individuals who are 
asking aid on their behalf, a series of questions 
was addressed to L. 0. Lockwood, referring to this 
point and to other matters of interest connected 
with the colored people under his care. 

The following extracts from his reply, embody the 
chief points of information contained in the letter. 

“Tyler House, near Hampton, 
October 2nd, 1862. 

“T am afraid I shall find it difficult to convey to 
your Society the exact state of things, much less en- 
lighten you as to how things are to be made what 
they should be, but I will try. 

“Understand, then, that the year old contrabands, 
refugees or freedmen, in and in the vicinity of this 
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